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cured, but when Morse approached Congress with a
petition asking them to adopt his telegraph and give
him money to build a real telegraph line and experiment
on a large scale he was met with derision. Send mes-
sages over a wire! Impossible! Morse might be able
to do it in a comparatively small place like New York
University, but to imagine that the same thing could
be done over a great distance was ridiculous. And,
anyway, who wanted an electric telegraph? Hadn't
they got the semaphore, and what more did they need
than that? So the majority of representatives in Con-
gress argued, with the result that Morse got no money
and was again thrown back on his own scanty resources.

But though the United States government refused
him assistance, Morse was convinced that a great future
lay before his invention. He was determined, moreover,
to protect his telegraph against people who might try
to steal his ideas, so he now sailed for Europe with the
intention of taking out patents in different countries.
But again disappointment awaited him. In England
he discovered that two inventors named Wheatstone
and Cooke were at work on a device similar to his own,
and his application for a patent was refused. Russia
proved indifferent, and only in France did he secure
patent rights for his telegraph. This protection, how-
ever, availed him little, for when the French govern-
ment discovered the real value of his invention it calmly
stole it for its own use, and completely disregarded aU
Morse's appeals for compensation.

Morse's trip to Europe was therefore anything but a
success, and at the end of a year he returned to New